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natural way attain the standpoint of the race, i. e., be intrinsically related to the 
social tradition." We see that the implied theory is of the nature of a compromise. 
The older education regarded instruction as one great forced " short-cut " of the 
air-line order; while the new recapitulation-doctrine conceives it as "a direction 
of a process of growth." "Both views maybe carried to extremes. Their syn- 
thesis represents education as recognising the general parallel of individual and 
race development, but as also consciously seeking to take advantage of all ' short- 
cuts ' for the sake both of the unit and of society." 

We shall not follow Professor Vincent in his chapters on the "Integration of 
Studies" and "A Tentative Curriculum"; we leave the pursuit of these details to 
the reader, and shall conclude with the quotation of a passage characterising his 
practical educational attitude. 

"The present social environment," he says, " including man, nature, and these 
two factors in interaction, is the unity which the pupil must gradually differentiate 
into classes of phenomena. This environment becomes thus the point of departure 
for mental excursions in both time and space. The difficulty at first is in enabling 
the young mind to form these classes, to leave the immediate here and now When 
once this has been accomplished, however, quite another problem presents itself, 
namely, how are these classes to be combined and interrelated ? AH attempts to 
meet this last difficulty resolve themselves, in spite of differences of detail, into an 
effort to restore the abstracted factors to their places in the community life of 
which the pupil is an organic part." p. 

Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. New York ; Charles Scribner's Sons. 1900. Pages, 
xi, 346. 

Dr. Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, has made 
distinctive additions to English philosophical reading by his translations of Weber's 
excellent History of Philosophy and of Paulsen's System of Ethics, and he now 
appears before the public as an independent author of an Introduction to Ethics, 
a work which upon the face of it makes no higher pretension than that of being a 
text-book, but as such is simple and clear, accurate in its analyses of past and cur- 
rent systems, and showing much common sense in its modes of exposition . 

In his first chapter, Professor Thilly treats of the nature and methods of ethics. 
He discusses here, first, the function of science, — in a manner which in our opinion 
does not altogether do justice to the subject, even within the limited space devoted 
to it. He then considers in a general way the data of the various sciences, after- 
wards taking up the data of the science of ethics in particular, and defining ethics 
roughly as "the science of right and wrong, the science of duty, the science of 
moral principles, the science of moral judgment and conduct. It analyses, classi- 
fies, describes, and explains moral phenomena, on their subjective as well as on 
their objective side. It tells us what these phenomena are, separates them into 
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their constituent elements, and refers them to their antecedents or conditions ; it 
discovers the principles upon which they are based, the laws which govern them ; 
it explains their origin and traces their development. In short, it reflects upon 
them, thinks them over, attempts to answer all possible questions which may be 
asked with reference to them. It does with its facts what every science does with 
its subject-matter : it strives to know everything that can be known about them, to 
correlate them, to unify them, to insert them into a system." 

After this preliminary statement as to subject-matter and method, Dr. Thilly 
notes the interrelation of all sciences, and especially that of ethics and psychology. 
He remarks, for example, ' ' that in so far as ethics deals with moral states of con- 
sciousness, it is simply a special branch of psychology." And he continues : " But 
our science does not only look at the subjective side of conduct, it investigates the 
objective side also, and the relation which this bears to the subjective. What, it 
asks, is the nature of the acts which are judged moral ; do they possess some mark 
or characteristic that makes them moral or leads men to call them so ? Why do 
men judge as they do ; what is the ground of moral distinctions ? Why is wrong 
wrong, and right right ? Explain the virtues and duties, e. g., benevolence, char- 
ity, justice, veracity, etc., and their opposites. Is there a standard or criterion or 
ideal by which conduct is judged, and what is it ? Can we justify this standard or 
ideal, or is it something that cannot or need not be justified ? Given a certain ideal 
or standard, what conduct is moral, what immoral ? Does humanity remain true 
to the ideal ? What is the highest good for man, the end of life ? Can we specify 
it scientifically, or is it impossible to do so ? 

" Such are some of the questions which our science asks and seeks to answer. 
Should it be said that these also are problems for psychology to solve, we should 
raise no serious objection. The important thing is that the phenomena in question 
be examined and explained ; whether by psychology or a special science does not 
matter. Ethical facts are, to a great extent, mental processes, and as such objects 
of psychological study. But the same may truthfully be said of the data of aesthet- 
ics. A science must thoroughly explain its facts, and, strictly speaking, psychology 
would have to explain ethical and sesthetical facts. But sciences divide their labor, 
and it is in keeping with the practices of modern scientific research that psychology 
should hand over to a special discipline the consideration of a particular set of its 
facts." 

Similar considerations are adduced with respect to the relations of ethics to 
politics and of ethics to metaphysics. And the same simple and elementary mode 
of treatment is sustained in all the other subdivisions of the chapter, is character- 
istic in fact of the entire book. Thus, in Chapter II. we have risumes of the vari- 
ous theories of conscience that have been advanced during the history of thought, 
— as the mythical view, the theory of the Rationalistic Intuitionists (the School- 
men, Cudworth, Clarke, Calderwood), the theories of the Emotional Intuitionists 
(Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, Rousseau, Kant, A. Smith, Herbart, Brentano), 
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the theories of the Perceptional Intuitionists (Butler, Martineau), of the Em- 
piricists (Hobbes, Locke, Helv&ius, Paley, Bentham, Hartley, Bain), and of the 
Empirical Intuitionists (Kant, Darwin, Spencer, and contemporaries). Chapter 
III. is devoted to the "Analysis and Explanation of Conscience"; Chapter IV. to 
"The Ultimate Ground of Moral Distinctions"; Chapter V. to the " Teleological 
View"; Chapter VI. to "Theories of the Highest Good: Hedonism"; Chapter 
VIII. to a "Critique of Hedonism"; Chapter IX. to "The Highest Good"; Chap- 
ter X. to "Optimism versus Pessimism"; and Chapter XI. to "Character and 
Freedom." 



Philosophy of History. An Introduction to the Philosophical Study of Politics. 
By Alfred H. Lloyd. Ann Arbor : George Wahr, Publisher. 1899. Pages, 
250, iv. 

The present little volume grew out of Professor Lloyd's work with students of 
political philosophy and the philosophy of history. He regards it as only a prep- 
aration for something more extensive and profound upon the subject, and has pub- 
lished it chiefly for the use of his own students. Our remarks upon it, therefore, 
may be brief and may be confined to his own statement of his own case. He 
attempted upon a prior occasion to formulate his views of history in a little work 
bearing the title Citizenship and Salvation, published by Little, Brown & Co. , of 
Boston, — a book treating eloquently and enthusiastically of the role which Greece, 
Rome, Judaea, and the ideal Christian state have played in the development of 
civilisation, — and he believes that his newest publication, which we are now con- 
sidering, will be of considerable help to the understanding of the older volume. 
Prefacing his investigations by a philosophical investigation of the data of history, 
viz., time, causation, nature, individuality, and progress, he takes up in Part II. 
of the book the subject of " Society and Social Change," and in Part III. historical 
studies of "Reason and Religion," "Good and Evil," " Revolution," and "The 
Great Man." 

His summary of his views reads literally as follows : ' ' History is the libera- 
tion of human society, as an organism organically related to nature, in its own 
realised law. Realisation of the law is through the development of individuals, 
nations and persons, with all the incidents of alienation and restoration, of evil and 
good, of science and religion, of talent and genius, that have been found to be in- 
volved. And the individuals developed are agents of a genuine progress, since the 
very essence of individuality is at once adaptation or fulfilment of the past and 
realisation of the future." 

The moral of his reflexions he has formulated in the following words : ' ' His- 
tory is no mere logical scheme. It is no body of knowledge to be learned and re- 
cited. It is no entertaining story to be read and then forgotten or, if perhaps re- 
membered, retained as but the tool of some teacher's trade or the ornament of 



